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lntroduc&>n 



A ^uite re vol ut -on Is surginc 
Anerican college campuses, 
growing awareness that tne pr 
an ever increasing, adult fer ; 
pcou lat lon dernands targerad : 
changes. The Fall 1979 cost* 
enrollment statistics reveai 
5C of students on campus ar-. 
Furthermore, tne mediaii age " 
students is moving toward ac 



-.z ^oss 
the. 
-ce of 
st'jdent 
tut I ona i 
zary 
-er 

-0 1' ege 



Although the deniograph ics a^r irrlng, 
rr-.a-^r.- adn i n i s t ra tor s have bee - Ii-ztant 
tc institute major changes ' * : _ncoi policy. 
Th;:: .* remain wedded to the ' ir rional, 
nia i e-domi nated models. Re- :rr^. on the 
other hand, is demon st rat i'" z^z ~^eed for 
nev: approaches. In the fi-. d cf coun- 
seling for ado It females, : one. ore 11 
(1930) identifies over 50C ^ece^: journal 
articles that fccus on cha :es ideo- 
logies, goals, needs, rati -^aler. and 
^^'^^^9 _ cites foL facr:^ of the 
revolution as departures : p--vious 
modus ooerand i : 



A r\evi body of literatur- anc 'research 
on the psychology of women a- . se.< rc^ 



. 1 u d I n o . 
^1 i ng . 
icemen l 



Emerging client populations *' 
-AJult career development co-^' 
-Life span/life Cycle roles ' 
counseling, inc lading awarene-.^^ 
building, asser t i veness trailing, and 
decision making. 
-Reentry and adult counseling ^or tar- 
geted S'jbpopu 1 a t ions , including dis- 
placed homemakers, aging and retiring 
women. 

-Family and marital role counseling, 
including divorce, v^fidowhood. ::nd 
singleness counseling. 

-Sexuality counseling, including preg- 
nancy _ counse 1 i ng , rape counseling, and 
:.ex- d i scr im: nat ion counseling. 

-Specialized client group counseling, 
•ncluding minority women, handicapped 
v.omer;, female offenders, corporate or 
.-.omen entrepreneurs. 

E- erging procedures to serve these new 
c'ient subpopulat ions. 

recognition for the need to develop a 
notional commitment to improved stan- 
cards and ethics codes for counseling 
women . 
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HisioiiCcii Perspective 



The cu;*ent revo 1 ut ion . i n coon se ling 
woiT»c.i ^n higher education Is better onder- 
stocd when seen in the 1 ight of three 
major philosophies that have undergirded 
the . development of American higher edu- 
cation. These, are the philosophy of 
aristocracy, the ph I losophy of merito- 
cracy, and the philosophy of egali- 
tar i a:^ i sm. 

Higher education in America, during the 
early years, prepared. the sons of the 
^salthy to assume their proper status In 
society. Some of these students had 
strong academic abilities while others 
did not. _ It. was believed that the poor, 
ethnic minorities, and women did not need 



an education because their status in 
had already been determined by birth, 
few finishing schools, however, were 
established for female students from 
men led fami lies. 



life 



Gleazer (1980) argues that It Is the 
emergence of the 1230 low-cost., community- 
based, two-year colleges that have signi- 
ficantly democratized higher education. 
Over four pillion persons, S2.2"< of whom 
are female, are currently enrolled In 
credit programs. But the philosophy 
of egal Itarlanism, or education for all, 
has presented m3ny protDlems for educators 
trying to educate these new students by 
traditional met'pds. The women, minority 
9^99P5, and handicapped persons seekinq 
places In the educational arena in evei 
increasing numbers have brought with 
them special problems and concerns. Some 
of the key problems and concerns related 
to women are discussed in this monograph. 



But an increasing number of people began 
to feel that education was an earned 
right,. and they challenged the philosophy 
that higher education was a birthright. 
Advocates of the philosophy of merito- 
cracy argued that scholastic ability and 
willingness to study hard should determine 
a person's attendance at college The 
land grant colleges and un i vers i t les were 
founded on tiiis principle, and they 
encouraged common laborers to send their 
children who had the academic ability to 
schools they could afford. 

The meritocracy philosophy peaked during 
the I950's. At that t ime , un I vers i t ies 
recruited widely among students v;ho 
lacked money and social status, but who 
had. academ i c . ta len t and the desire to 
work hard. Because it broke down barriers 
originally imposed by the wealthy, the 
meritocracy philosophy can be considered 
the first effort to democratize higher 
education in America. But the idvocates 
of meritocracy also imposed certain 
barriers. Their academic requirements 
led to the widespread use of aptitude 
tests for admission. Thus, while the 
philosophy of ar I stocracy catered to 
a. small elite portion of our society, 
that of meritocracy catered to a 
small number of college-aged students. 
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The Role of the ihsfltirtion ih Equity Counseling 



In responding to the needs of these new 
student populatron groups. It is the task 
of the 'nstltution to lead the way and 
establish an atmosphere of equity. Brand- 
stron (1979). urges administrators to 
reassess their Institutions' policies, as 
well as practices, to assure counseling 
equity for both males and females. She 
suggests several sensitive areas requiring 
rev iei\f: 

• jS^h 1 losdfi^v^ that is in compl iance wl th 
recent Federal legislation. Federal and 
state court decisions, Federal HEV//OCR 
r-igul a L ions , and institutional goals 
and object i v^s . 

• I nst i tut iona 1 commi tment that includes 
adequate funding, staff, time, and 
space. 

• Demonstrated need on campus and in the 
comnunl ty-at- large. 

• A well reasoned action plan that, includes 
-A community-based advisory committee 

-A workable timetable for operation 
-Funding for a minimum of 12 months 
-Staff/consultants' selection and 

t ra i n i ng 
-OuL reach/ recru i tmen t 
-Selection of counse 1 ; ng node] s 
-Financial aid options for clients 
-A public re 1 at ions campa ign 
-A research and evaluation cor.ponent 

tn The Guidarice -Needs -of -Women , Harron 
(1979) encourages administrators to faci- 
litate Improved counseling practices by 
making a personal commitment to equal 
opportunity for women in education and 
in the work force. At the same time, 
they should activate formal programs for 
Inservlce development of the staff, 
encouraging a similar commitment on their 
part. 



• Change course titles, such as '/autobody 
repairman" to "autobody mechanic." 

• distribute catalogs and brochure? 
describing occupational programs with- 
out the emphasis on sex stereotyping: 
For instance, avoid the exclusive use 
of the pronoun "he" when referring to 
most programs and "she" when referring 
to secretarial and nursing courses. 

• Rearrange physical facilities of the 
the cl asses t rad I t I ona 1 1 y attracting 
male or female students so that they 
are situated near each other. 

• Publicize course offerings in non- 
tradr^.ional locations, such as beauty 
shops, in the women's section of news- 
papers, or bank mailers. 

• Increase the ratio of females to males 
9" 3^^'5^f*y committees. It will take 
counselors, teacher?, administrators, 
students, publishers, and the community 
leaders v;orking together to eradicate 
many of the stereotypes prevalent 
today in employment opportunities for 
v;omen . 

By reviewing and.revising policy, commiting 
oneself and the institution to equity, and 
by striving to eliminate sexism, an ad- 
ministrator creates an atmosphere in which 
all students can thrive. Also, with the 
'nstjtutlon taking a standto promote 
equal opportunity, gradually the individual 
bastions of sexism will succumb. 



Perhaps the most natural starting point 
for. the development of open access to 
equity counseling should be the college 
catalogs and admissions requirements 
(Eliason, 1977, 1973). They must be 
designed to reflect the wide range of 
students and their needs. Allen, et a). 
(1976) offer the . fol 1 ov;i ng suggestions 
for reducing sexist practices: 
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Admission Requirements 



As more and more adults return to 
higher edocatlon, admissions directors 
must. begin to reviev. their admissions 
requirements.. Not only are many of the 
e;:isting requi rv^ments somewhat threat- 
ening to adult students, they are also 
youth-oriented. Many adults becone so 
disillusioned v-;ith all of the required 
forns that they decide not to continue 
their education. Cless (as quoted in 
Moore, 1975) ind •cates chat some admis- 
sions requirements are either irrelevant 
or . impossible for adult students to ful- 
fill. Tftese "roadblocks," ss she calls 
them, include requests for letters of 
recommendation from recent instructors, 
required passing of examinations that 
assune the adult applicant has been in 
school recently, and the difficulty of 
t ansferring credits from or. e insti- 
tut Ion to another . 

Brandenburg (1974) emphasizes the need 
for a^ ternat ive v;ays to evaluate women 
returning to school after an extended 
absence. She feels that _tests, such as 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test and the 
Graduate Record Examination, disr-imi- 
nate against older v-;omen because thsy 
assess skills that may not have been 
used for several years. Brandenburg 
suggests giving "life experience credit" 
for experiences outside of a formal 
educational setting or using the College 
Level Examination Program (CL£P).and 
the Col lege Proficiency Examination 
Program (CREP) as possible alternatives 
in evaluating v-;omen for admissions pur- 
poses. 

^''^"'^^^?^''9 ^^'^^ remarks regarding 

admissions requirements for v-;omen in 
the fol Iov-;inQ statement: 



'^e^ar-.tzKg -zarr^^^^oK.i aoes not 'i.rr^ly 
lo'jer'inc a^xyiday^.zs or acccr^tzKa all 
ratui'c ctudcKta. . . . Iz 'does, co'Jevcr*^ 
sucj^'ct aacxratc arrud valii con.^i- 

deration ^o:^ thp. r-ercor. ceekiK-: ad^is's-'o-r 
(p. 15) ' 



a systems approacn to give credit for 
prior learning gained in hobby; volunteer, 
or homemaking exper ient la 1 set t i ngs . 
^911^9^.5. P3''^>c>P3t ing in these studies 
have benefited from increased enrol Iments 
and projected declines in numbers of 
dropouts. 

As early as 197.1. Uaters vias interested 
in finding out hov^f colleges and univer- 
sities handled their adult (30 years or 
older) applicants. She developed a 
questionnaire concerning the general 
treatment of adul t applicants in refe- 
rence to t'ssting an^ the evaIuat:on of 
life experience and mailed i t to admissions 
directors. of 53 four-year colleges and 
universities from f ive 5tates--Cal i forn ia, 
^^0''9[3, niinois, Michigan, and Massa- 
chusetts, ^orty-five of the fifty-eight 
questionnaires were returned. Table ] 
summarizes responses to some of the key 
questions raised by Waters. 



Table 1 

Ke^^onstfS :o Sc'cct^i C-Jcrilions for AdrT^i ss ion^. 



Not Answered/ 
No no: Ado! icjble 

i ho. i No. ?^ 

Do vou have an uPPcr age \\rr.\i 
beyond . wh 1 c h s I ude^t s can no; 

be adni:;cd lo vojr school as _ . __ _ 

undergraduate J? 1 2.3 i.3 97-7 0 

Do you a::cn?: to evaluate 
I i rupcricnccs in deciding 

w'vrther. or_at whjt le^/e'. to - . _ __ _ . 

ad^i t undergraduates? 20 

Dors :hr age of the a??!Jcan:'. 
hBvc anv &c3»'ing or; the test', 
they are askec to take? 10 

I s t here a part i cu lar 
adr^;«jsions officer who handler, 
an adul: applicants? c 

In general, a*'e yO\ir ad~is" 
S"0ns procedures anv dif- 
ferent for aduit apDiicon:'., 
:h,in thcv arr for yojnT*.-* . . 

appl icants? 10 22.1 



^i.U 23 52.3 J 2:3 



22.7 32 72.7 2 I4.5 



20.5 35 7S.5 0 



77.3 



Building on Brandenbu rg ' s suggest ions , 
the next step is to establish a stan- 
dardized procedure for assessing credit. 
Ekstrom (1977), for example, proposes 
using the GAEL method. of port f o 1 io. bu i 1 d ing 
for homemaking and volunteer experiences. 
Ekstrom and El iason (1979) have developed 



Waters al so learned that 1 1 schools v;ere 
using CLEP to evaluate adult applicants 
and g've credit for course work outside 
of the classroom. Two schools were using 
the Quick V/ord Test, a vocabulary test 
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designed to estimate an adult's "-.ental 
ability. The Col lege (^ua ! i f i ca t ion -Tes t 
had . t?een used by two schools. The test 
of Adult College Aptitude developed at 
Washington University had not been used 
by any of the responding institutions. 

According to t! iason (1977) adults ex- 
perience few barriers to 'open door," 
two-year col ] eges. Rather, the blockages 
for adul t learners, especially part- 
time students, are within institutions 
barring ther? ^rom adm'ssion to specific 
occupational programs. 

At the same time, hidden barriers in 
admissions practices abound for adult 
•women - In Neglected Women: The Educa- 
tional Needs of Displaced Homemakers, 
Si ngle-Mothers-^d Older Women (1978), 
El iason gathered testimony from over 
2,000 respondents in all Federal regions. 
The absence of 3dequate, appropriate 
financial aid as cited by an over- 
whelming number of respondents. Although 
"ederal guidelines say that an institution 
may offer Federal grants and/or loans to 
part-time students who enroll for at 
least six credit hours, many institutions 
do not make them ava i labl e. Additionally, 
many women are blocked from financial 
assistance because they niust iist as 
"assets" spouses' incomes last year, 
even though these may no longer be 
available due to divorce, separation, 
death, or other ! ..capac i ta 1 1 on of spouse. 
Lean options often are not realistrc for 
females who are heads of households 
because of the unrealistic repayment 
requ i rements . 

Cross (in Furniss, 1972) made a comparative 
study in 1969^1970 of men and women re- 
ceiving financial aid._ Although somewhat 
°.^J"^^^^^ _ the stud** pointed out that 
women receive smaller grants and scholar- 
ships .than men, take out larger loans, 
and if they are fortunate enough to find 
jobs, work for smaller v^ages. The study 
further indicated that "institutional 
grants : . . averaged $671 for men and 
$515 for women, even though there was no 
significant difference in the socio- 
economic status of women and men who par- 
ticipated in the study." (p. 53) 



The I9S0 Congressional hearings on the 
reauthorization of the Higher Education., 
Act hr-»ve attempted to respond to some of 
the inequities; Congress has reaffinied 
the need for greater 1 i bera i 1 zat ion of 
financial aid_options for msddle and 
lower income famil ies whe-emore than 
one fa:-iily member is attending college. 
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The Role of the Student Pei^onnel Worker in 
Cbuhseiing Adult Students 



^'The fzi^ jcaZs for adult sducaticK^ 
; ctnc:^ cduc-ation, are. to. find trie. 

rco: I'c bej^'orc all tkey are capable of 
rc^Toniyig . . to help tr.c clicy^t aanievc 

-uch i^riKKcic Zearyzzna is the ^^val 
rf -ruKccl:,K:.'' (Masiow, 1965,' p. 205) 



^^Cicr (1967) ideiiLlfies three areas that 
•■'v^jio be considered by the student per- 
sunr.e 1 v;orker in counseling with adult 
tjCt^nts. They are. age, psychological 

■ j:-.'ri'L>. and sod.:! roles. 

Sijdics hnve shown that the adult student's 
^:.M 1 ; t. . crianyes v/ich age. The Army Alpha 
T^'^: , used during World War I, and tests 
c'jncuC'.cd In 1928 by Thorndike and. others, 
r-et I'r,^- peak learning age of the adult 
.ivjjent at 21 to 22 years. Thereafter, 
jdult leurninq ability declines at an 
1; creased rate until the age of approxi- 

■ jLf ! y -i+2 10 60. The early standardiza- 
i^^or. or the Wechsler Bel levue moved the 
:jeak per romance years to 25 to 29. 
A^|Lhou<jh this does not mean that the 
older adtj t c cannot 1 ea rn , it does mean 
Lh.jC physiologically the adult's reac- 

L ! ofi ilf'e -lay become slower v;ith age. 

Kner'elkanp, W i d 1 i ck , and Stroad 0978) 
h<jve rujdi f ied Perry's (1970) nine stage 
•noae ! Tor cogn i t i vc deve 1 opmen t In a way 
that has important implications for the 
c.qoiiy counseling of adults. As they 
see it» each stage represents a differ- 
ent and increasingly complex way of 
understanding knowledge and. the learning 
process. Other recent studies of adult 
It.jrning styles are developing similar 
challenges to long held precepts, and 
findings are effecting the practices of 
educators ar.d counselors. 

According to Fame r ( 1967) adu 1 1 students 
have mu 1 t i -d imens i ona 1 abilities that are 
not indicated when only a single measure- 
"lont is taken. Kingsley Wienige of the 
University of Missouri, St. Louis (quoted 
in farner^ 1967) states that In order to 
assess the academic abilities of adults, 
new measur'es must be devised and standard- 
ized. As a result, task forces and. com- 
missions are now recommending that life 



experience be considered in the develop- 
ment of educational assessment . and aca- 
demic credit programs. These findings 
support the conclusions of Brandenburg 
(197^), Ekstrom (1977), and Ekst rom and 
Eliason (1979)- 

Psychological maturity is the second area 
that studer.t pe rsonne I workers shou I d 
consider in counseling adult learners. 
As a person moves through the adult years, 
a diversification of abilities, skills, 
attitudes, and interests occurs (Farmer, 
1967). Adult students have a tendency to 
use what they know instead of reacting 
to new possibilities. They tend to 
repeat behavioral patterns , even though 
these may limit their ability to per- 
ceive effective alternatives. 

The adult's social roles comprise the 
third area that student personnel work- 
ers must be cognizant of in counseling 
adult s t uden t s. Soc ia I rol es i ncrease 
as adults get older: Society places 
certain expectations on adults as they 
move through different age-time zones. 
In addition to family responsibilities, 
for example^ adults have obligations 
Imposed by their jobs. 

5raud (I967) perceives the role of the 
counselor as that of a"go between'*-- 
helping the student relate her or his 
educat 10.-:^ 1 venture to the past, pres- 
ent, and future. The s tuden t per sonne 1 
worker, according to Braud, must be alert 
to the needs of the student anc.be able 
to evaluate the following questions in 
counseling the adult student: 



• What does this student want and why? 

• Does this institution offer what she 
or he is seeking? 
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• Do her or his ambitions seem realis- 
tic with respect to previous experi- 
ence i . domest i c and vocational settings 
and finances? 

• Does her or his recent work and past 
indicate constructive achievement and 
moderate progress, or possibly confu- 
sion, poor efficiency, or self-defeat- 
ing behavior? 

• Does she or he appear informed about 
what she or he is seeking? 

• Is she or he confident or diffident? 

• Does she or he have any major relevant 
problems or handicaps? 

• How might she or he best start? 

• What administrative steps might be 
necessary? 

(Braud, 1967, p. 153) 

If the counselor is to provide effective 
services for an adult student, she or he 
must be able to answer all of these ques- 
tions and must also develop certain equity- 
related competencies. 

The counselor, according to Berry (1972), 
must take steps to overcome any persona) 
biases concerning the role of women in 
certain career occupations. She explains 
that as the counselor becomes more know- 
ledgeable, by reading and pursuing educa- 
tional and professional experiences, she 
or he will dispel such myths as: "Women 
do not want to work for a woman boss;" 
"Women take more sick leave Chan men;" 
"Older women workers are unattractive 

''^'•^I "^i c '^"t »" "Women suffer un- 
mentionable, vague diseases in middle 
1 ife." 

Harmon (1979) cites eight basic criteria 
for equity-based occupat ional counsel ing 
of women . She sees them culminating In 
a commitment to "develop effective ways 
to initiate recognition of real barriers 
in the home, educational process and the 
work place vjI thout discouraging the 
career exploration of women clients." 
Quite simply, to assure economic as well 
as academic equity, adult women entering 
academe in the IjSO's need to know all 
of their career options. 



interestingly enough, over SQ% of females 
enrolled in better paying, predominantly 
male occupations have had strong, posi- 
tive •relationships with male teachers, 
fathers,. or older brothers (Kane, 1977, 
1978, I98O; El iason, 1979) ^ Moore (1975) 
finds that fathers have had greater in- 
fluence than motners on women's choosing 
"^".^•'^^'t'onal careers. The mothers who 
opposed their daughters' choosing nontra- 
ditional careers objected because they 
did not . wan t . thei r daughters to choose 
an "anti-social career," such as law, 
an "unfeminine career," such as physical 
education; or a "too different career," 
such as electrical technology. By the 
same token, women who are interested in 
non t rad I t iona 1 or pioneering occupations 
tend to have working mothers (Tamgri , 
1972; . Almquist and Angrist, 1971). Kane 
(1977) and Eliason (1977). find that, 
ferules selecting "neutral" occupational 
education (i;e:, areas in which the num- 
bers. of employed females have exceeded 
15^ in recent years, such as accounting, 
drafting, and law enforcement) more 
typically have had encouragement from 
female teachers, parents, and/or coun- 
selors . 

Uncontrollable circumstances form another 
set of obstacles that keep women out of 
non trad 1 1 ional careers. These incl ude 
such factors as miney y competition, and 
being a woman. Money is seen as an ob- 
stacle If the career Is one for which 
there Is already an oversupply of peo- 
ple for available jobs. Women are also 

about haying to compete both 
with women in traditional careers, such 
as teaching or nursing, and with men in 
nontraditional careers, such as law or 
medicine. Femaleness is perceived as 
^".^^stacle by women who have chosen 
nont rad 1 1 Iona 1 careers . 

Smith. (as quoted in Stechert, igSO) cites 
rapidly advancing inflation as an impor- 
tant factor in career choice. The two - 
^^^^^^ needs mother cO bring 
home more than pin money to keep pace 
with the family's fixed expenses. The 
single head of household faces even more 
imperative economic -related career 
choi ces . 
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Counselors should be aware of economic 
realities to avoid "cooling out" female 
career goals, and thus limiting their 
econor:ic self-sufficiency. Clark (as 
quoted in Moore. 1975) describes "cool- 
ing out'.' as the process of rechanneling 
overaspiring students f rom. t ransfer pro- 
grams into a terminal curriculum. He is 
referring primarily to low-achieving 
students in a two-year college. Moore, 
however, states that rechanneling non- 
traditional career aspirations Into tra- 
ditional choices for women can also.be 
called "cooling out." "A woman desiring 
to be a physician." she explains, "must 
also desire transfer to a four-year 
college, and to be cooled out of one is 
to be cooled out of the other." (p. 580) 

interviewing $2 women In three, two-year 
colleges in New York State, Moore con- 
cludes that four basic factors serve as 
coolers in terms of ths career education 
of women. They are parents, uncontrol- 
lable circumstances, counselors, and the 
two-year col 1 ege. 

Women in the Study felt that counselors 
had created obstacles to their choosing 
such careers as engineering, medicine, 
and law. Forty percent v ere H i s I 1 1 u- 
stoned v;ith their high school counselors, 
feeling that the counselors had been 
"too busy, too bossy, too fixated on 
college admiss'ons. or indifferent to 
then as individuals." Women enrolled in 
both traditional and non t rad i t i ona 1 pro- 
grams summed up their experiences with 
col 1 ege counse 1 ors in the following 
v^ays: (l) They had not seen a college 
counselor; (2) They saw a counselor only 
for routine scheduling of courses; or 
(3) They went to a faculty member in- 
stead of a counselor. Many women stu- 
dents had already encountered counsel- 
ors who attempted to cool them out of 
non t rad I t i ona 1 careers before they 
reached col lege. Therefore, they avoid- 
ed counselors once they were In college. 
One woman summed up her feelings toward 
counselors, "Who needs them? They'd 
only get i n my v;ay." 

Although Moore's study was concerned pri- 
marily with two-year college women, much 
of. the information is a^so applicable to 
a four-year college or university setting. 
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Harway; et al. (1976) identify six areas 
which contribute to sex bias or discrim- 
ination in counseling. 

• Soc I a 1 I zat Ion , wh I ch plays an Impor- 
' tant role in shaping the education 

and career decisions of young people, 
reflecting the sex-role biases of 
the surrounding society. 

• The counselor training field, reflect- 
ing the biases and sex-role srereo- 
types of the larger society. 

• Counselor traniers and trainir^g ra- 
tionales which reinforce existing 
biases orproduce attitudes and val- 
ues that interfere with equitable 
counseling practices. 

• Tests (personal ity. interest) and 
other source materials used to assess 
clients and assist them with their 
educational, vocational, and person- 
al decisions, reflecting sex-role 
biases. 

• Negative outcomes of counseling, re- 
flected in student's educational and 
career decisions which Indicate ac- 
ceptance of sex-role stereotypes, 

• Use of traditional approaches in coun- 
selor training and procedures that 

ma I n ta i n stereotypes . 

Harway. et al: define sex bia^ In counsel- 
ing as any condition which limits a cli- 
ent ' s opt Ions . sol el v because of gender, 
including 1 imi t i ng express Ion of certain 
kinds of behavior because these have 
been traditionally appropriate for one 
sex. In many. cases sex bias In counsel- 
ing is overt (e.g., the counselor sug- 
gests that a female not enroll in math 
because females are not good in math). 
On the other hand, sex bias can be cove:-: 
(e.g., the counselor suggests that 
females excel In jobs that are clerical 
I n natu re) . 

The authors make several recommendations 
for future research on counseling at the 
post-secondary level: 

• College counseling services ^re often 
segmented, ut 1 1 izing separate loca- 
tlons for vocational services, job 
counseling and placement services. 
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financial aid counsel inc, and oorsonal 
social counseiino: Does this 
specialization and lack of coordina- 
tion have d i f ferent iai effects on nen 
and wocier? 

• At the college level there appear? 

:o be a heirarchy in student counsel- 
^'^9' _ .^3"y . counselor-^ give, top status 
to personal -socia I counseling and 
second. class status to vocational 
counseling. What effect do these at- 
titudes have on the counseling a stu- 
dent receives? 

• -^ov; are assignments of students to 
counselors r:v3de? Are the . race. and 
-ex of both parti-js cor^^idered? Is 

~> student a^..<>'\gr.Qd to t^e f-rstcoun- 
^e I or ava i 1 ab I e? 

• Sono coli-.'ges are expe r : r-ien t i nj with 
outreach counseling proqra-^^s; that 
is, cojjn^^oiors arc assigned to cer- 
t-^ in Subject areas or lo iJ-irt Ocular 
.chools. Are rx-n coun..jlors assigned 
to engineering and wor-on counselors 
to hone econprnics? Sjch ass • gn-rients 
•.%o u i d have- clear implications r the 
two se\e^: 



The i rr,Q I [ca r i o*i s in all t h, : s arc c j i t e 
clear. The student personr^el ■.-.orker 
rhust be aware ct* his or hi^r biases and 
tenacncfes loward sexual - r - r/.-of. j i nq . 
Therefore, to he effective a counselor 
--^us-L be sensitive to the e*^'-'ects o*^ r-ace, 
age. soc ic-econo-ii c stat;.;^ . .i-^-t y i.^f 
the c i i en r . 



Approaches to Counseling Women Students 



Since the early 1960'5 women have been 
{•eturning to higher educational insti- 
Cations in larger numbers than ever 
before. Berry (1972) declares that this 
increase in women students Js a result 

§ ''o^^j 09 awareness of the new wo-, 
manhood. She notes that many women lack 

sel f-ful f i 1 Iment in their own lives and 
fee] a loss of personal identity. Others 
feel they have. lost the human contact 
that is normal ly associated wi th v^fork. 
These women complain that they are liv- 
ing only through their husbands and 
the i r child ren . 

Friedan (1S63) articulates the growing 
problem of women who are fed up with 
living solely through their families, 
terming it the problem of "no name." 
She feels that society cannot ignore 
the voices of v-.omen who are saying, "I 
vvfant something more than my husband, n-y 
children, and my home." Friedan con- 
tends that the "no name" phenomenon 
puzzling so many women today is I'n re laced 
to any "!o'>s of femininity, or too 
mucS educaiion, or the demands of domes- 
ticity." Rather It is an expression of 
unful f i 1 Iment . 

As more adult women seek reentrance into 
educational institutions, counselors, 
administrators, and faculty are realir- 
ing that they are dealing with a new 
type of woman. These women are cnoosing 
to pursue majors o:hcr than the tradi- 
tional c'-nes of tcdcnlnc, nursing, and 
social .v-zrk. Requests r'or information 
about tr^ a VtiM ability of " 5, salary 
raisers, md o;->DOrtun i 1 1 es ' - c^f^^f 
growth 'e becoming frequent questions. 
The demj-^d for equal opportunity to 
achieve educational and ca r-cr goals is 
highlighted dv ^ ne attempts of the vjq- 
men ' s ric . ■ -.L-n t o eradicate job alscri- 
mi na t ion r r i ■. ■ ■ ^ . 

Mezirow (1376) urns up many of the fac- 
tors le.iding en to return to college. 
Those .r.osr frc'.;Ljently articulated In- 
clude, se ! f a i f I 1 1 men t , _ a desire to 
enter the labor force, dissatisfaction 
with the traditional housev/ife rol . 
fulfillment of 1 long-standing desire 
to return to college, independence of 
children, financial reasons, and job 
promot ion. 
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Mon.jghan (197^) indicates that social 
needs are also a vital factor, as impor- 
tant to women as to any other group of 
human beings. She conducted a study 
designed specifically for older women 
at Memphis State University. Based on 
Maslow's hier;3rchy of needs, it consisted 
of 25 questions related to social needs, 
combined into a six-step hierarchy. The 
participants had reached a level of fi- 
nancial and social security such that 
these v-;ere no longer 'tonsidered emer- 
gent. needs. Needs .or acquisition, be- 
longing, and achievement apparently had 
been fulfilled as well. They had reached 
the stage v\fhere they considered self- 
actualization and esteem as their most 
important need*i). According to Monaghan, 
the closeness between the desire for sel f- 
actualization an'! the desire for esteem 
•lav be indicative of the rather insepa- 
r.^ b I e re 1 a t i ons-i i p of the two. ' 'There 
S-, .:rr,D to be a very fine line," she ex- 
plai-'ib, "betwct:n the.deiire to become, 
tc> be ' somebody , ' and t«;e des i re to 
receive some sort of recognition for 
being." (p. 52) 

Women returning to school have special 
needs that must be met if they are 
going to be successful academically: 
Som.e o^ tne^e ncvds must be met by the 
women t hcnise 1 ve^ . and others by both 
themse I v-^ and : i ns t i t ut i on . Many 
women re 1 0 rr i ng t - school cxpe r ience 
"role conflict, ^\-el ings of low self- 
worth, loneliness-, goa I 1 essness , guilt, 
dependency one a-^-i^ress ion" (Manis and 
Machizuki , 1572, p. 95) - . i nst I tut i ons 
of higher eaucation should provide 
counselors and procrams specifically 
for those v.-omen . 

Fosscdai > 1^79) observes that the coun- 
selor is r*.e link between the woman and 
the i n r^t I t . t i ona 1 pre -) ram. The re fore 
all those v.-no se^k to offer t-quit> 
counseling '.'lust understand b.'isic skills, 
attitudes, ard practices. These include 
verbal skills, Dody language, decision- 
making Sr.!!;-., and tools. 

I n the Adui i Career Educat ion CoLinsel. ing 
project, Ha^rwin (1975) identifies 23 
measureable co'ipetencles counselors need 
to work with .-Tjl-jit student^: 
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Demonstrate ability to d i f fe^-ent late 
between the concepts of guidance and 
counsel i ng . 

Demonstrate ability to manage learn- 
ing activities for counselor aides 
(paraprofess ionals) in adult coun •* 
sel i ng programs . 

Demonstrate ability to develop a 
team approach with administrators, 
teachers, pa raprof ess iona 1 s , resource 
agencies, and the like in adult 
counseling and guidance programs: 

Demonstrate knowledge of community 
resource agencies. 

Demonstrate ability to conduct a needs 
assessment survey to determine adult 
education guidance and counseling 
needs in the community. 

Demons t ra te ab i I i ty to function in 
different adult education settings. 

Demonstrate ability to design in adult 
counse 1 i ng and guidance progrcm as 

part of an adult educa- 
tion program. 

Demonstrate ability to coordinate an 
adult counseling program as an inte- 
gral part of .-n adult education pro- 
g ram. 

Demonstrate ability to interact with 
local businesses, industries, and 
unions in order to promote career 
Opportunities and prepare the clients 
for entry into the labor market. 

Demonstrate awareness of problems 
such as alienation, s tereotypi ng , and 
racial discrimination encountered 
in a work environment. 

Demonstrate ability to counsel client 
regarding reti rement plan^ . 

Demonstrate ability to counsel client 
regarding leisure time and avocation- 
a I ac t i V i t i es . 

Demonstrate ability to coordinate 
activities related to retention of 
adul t students. 

Demonstrate ability to establish short- 
term ( 1-2 years) and long-term (5-10 
years) follow-up studies of adult stu- 
dents. 

Demonstrate art iculat Ion of personal 
counseling theory and its theoreti- 
cal basis. 
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16. Demonstrate ability to carry out a 
one-to-one counseling session. 

17. Demonstrate ability to conduct a 
guidance interviev«; to achieve a spe- 
cific end . 

18. Demonstrate awareness of various 
racial, ethnic, economic, and age 
groups . 

19- Demonstrate av-;areness of adult educa- 
tion terminology and proposal writing 
procedures . 

20. Demonstrate awareness of career pat- 
terns and mid-career changes. 

21. Demonstrate ability toassist aduj t 
students in educational program plan- 
ning. 

22. Demonstrate ability to structure and 
conduct group sessions and counsel- 
ing sessions. 

23. Demonstrate awareness of budgeting 
and administration systems proce- 
ilu res . 

. .'979_surveys of women's centers and 
campus based women's counseling programs, 
the Project on the Status of Women of 
the American Association of Colleges and 
the National Women ' s Stud ies Association 
identified over six hundred programs on 
campuses throughout the country. Some 
are based in student personnel offices, 
others operate under the wing of the 
Division of Continuing Education. Eliason 
(l?79) _ '^"^"t i f les s ix qual i ty model s for 
two-year colleges. Mezirow (1978) offers 
methodology for evaluating quality re- 
entry counseling programs based in the 
continuing t-ducarion realm. Both Eliason 

^*^^''y the inadequate funding 
given many programs. 

Tv;o fundai-'ontal goals common to all high- 
quality equity counseling programs are: 

1. To remove the psychological blockages 
that hinder females' access to choices 
needed to change lifestyles. 

2. To give women the opportunity to as- 
sess reality, their own skills, abil- 
ities, and options available. 

Among longlived quality programs on four- 
year college campuses, several transport- 
able, models that meet the social and 
psychological needs of women have emerged. 



A Cooperative Institutional Model 

Western Mich igan LJn ? verso-ty The Coun- 
sel ing Center at WMU, in cooperation 
with the Division of Continuing Edu- 
cation, initic^ted a vyorkshop program 
in 1970. called "Search for Fulfill- 
ment: A Program for Adult Women." 
The program's tw(^ main objectives 
are to remove ihe psychological blocks 
that keep wonien from the choices they 
need to make or change lifestyles, 
and to give women the opportunity to 
assess . rea 1 ; ty , their own skills and 
abilities, and the opportunities 
available to rhem in their communi- 
ties. 

Each workshop consists. of at least 36 
participants, divided into small groups 
of six, each led by two women facili- 
tators who can serve as role models. 
The average woman app 1 y i ng for West- 
ern's program is 38 years old and the 
mother of two or three children, of 
whom the youngest is approximately 
nine years oid. The majority of the 
women participants have attended col- 
lege previously. 

Equity Based Studeri^ Persdnnel-g^gr^s^ 

Queens-College -df-th^ City University 
of New York- -The Queens College pro- 
gram, "Women involved In New Goals" 
(Wl NG) , incl udes activities designed 
to provide various opportunities for. 
vjomen to meet and establish friendships 
with other women students, discuss 
mutual problems, receive moral support, 
and obtain information related to their 
specific problems. It satisfies the 
need stressed most frequently by wom- 
en returning to school: to meet others 
in the same situation. Activities 
sponsored by WING include two-hour 
weekly meetings, workshops, speakers, 
and special services. Issues such as 
personal concerns about guilt and 
dependency sex discrimination, and 
career development are addressed. 

WING is operated by four women stu- 
dents under the supervision of 
Dr. Judith B. Brandenburg, Assistant 
Professor and Counsel ing Psychologist 
in the Department of Student Personnel 
at Queens. 



Brandenourg says that because so many 
women co directly from being dependent 
upon their par«^nts to becoming depen- 
dent or their husbands, they do not 
acquire their own identities. She 
states that women must strengthen 
theirabilitie^ to assert themselves 
and make decisions. These abilities 
are necessary If effective learning 
is to ta^e place and if women are to 
be jb;e :o analyze information, attack 
Drc: ■ j:r:s , and read c:ltlc-. lly. 

To setter shape the Queens program to 
meet changing client needs. Dr. Bran- 
denburg has conducted over 200 indi- 
vidual intervievjs and group discussions, 
and analyzed noneroub questionnaires. 
In 'esponse to the question, "What 
do du see as your goals and reasons 
for rerurni-^q to school?" Brandenburg 
rec , ' . o inv f o 1 1 ow i ng f requen t an- 

SWC 

• .vanted.to grow up and find my 
.n identity." 

• neea constructive inteiests 
_ reside the home." 

• . desire s- f- f u 1 f i U men t . " 

• ' ■! 'want se 1 ' - improvemen t , confi- 
C'jnce , my ov.'n I den t i t y . " 

• "I'm fcolinc stagnant and want a 
mean i ngf ul career. " 

• "I need to find myself as a person." 

• "I seek financial independence, 
"lean i rg f u 1 emp 1 ovmen t . " 

• A Center for Cent inuin^Educat ion for 
Women w i I n I n a university or college. 

George W^mr.i-^cton Un 1 ver-sJ-ty- -In 1 96^ 
GW pione-jro: the development of a pro- 
tptvpL. '-faceted counseling ser- 

vice- -,:-jn. Among its outstanding 

In ilia: are one-year, post-graduate 

skill :"i^ing programs in para lega'. 
anc -,r : al fields. 

On undergraduates, the Cen- 

ter he; 3 1 -,o developed a program 
calicc Li"-?iine" which emphasizes 
the ^rtance of the undergraduate 
yea Letters r -j written during 

the . -cr Dv jL women and mailed 

to -.".^ i-? first^vear women. The 
lett-:" and a reacing li^t serve as 
prepa r;i Lor a tc - ! a 1 for the first- 
year .vo-^ter . as-' ^nbly held during 
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orientation week. During the 
biy, first^year women are aske: 
consider their col lece years a 
means of establishing values : 
will enable them to be molder^. 
passive accepters , of the t r e^ 
ment (Kirkbride, 1966). 

Project L i fel ine encourages women to 
obtain formal education and to keep 
intellectually abreast of tne times 
during their childrearing years; 
They are made av/ire of various rea- 
sons why women enter or reenter the 
labor force, such -'S widov\fhood or 
Che increabed cost of educating a 
chi ld, and of thu increasinc number 
of women who arv faced v^/ith t'le need, 
as well as the desire, to v.ork. 

Junior wonien i th the assistance o* 
faculty members lead panel d i sc-.usb : ons 
that focus on proble'^s v-yor-n enc.ou^. - 
ter in corrsbining marriage. edu<-ar. i on . 
and work; soc i et y ' s perspec : i .-e on 
women i n the labor force; a^d women's 
contribution to the vyorld c* volun- 
teer work. Discussions ce'^:er on v;o- 
n-.en most affected by the social chances 
of the. last qu.irrer centu^\ — :narried 
women in thei r 30 ' s whose far.! 1 -es no 
longer demand inost of ti-eir rim^. 
Students are encouraged tc evaluate 
each panel discussion o>nd :o ;r,ake 
Suggestions for future ^ar^^l discus- 
sions based on their needs. 

\n Ec[sxlXY-^ou^^^c-^^ CI9 - f Q r - Comr::u;^'M: y Col ^ e g e 
Wonen ( igTSlT f 1 ' a'.on docunenrs efforts 
of six exemplary two-year colleges to 
target support services to srecifjc sub- 
oopulations of remales. Ber.^on (Paramus, 
MJ) , Brevard (Cocoa. FL) . Govilan (Gilroy, 
CA) , tane (Eg-;^ene, CR) , Trldont (Charleston. 
SC) , and Waukesha (Pev;aukee . Wl) share 
developed, ir>tegrated approocnes to fund- 
ing, staffing outreach, and intake that 
assures open access to all institutional 
educational counsel i-ng resources. 



Do Women Students Adequately UtOize 
Student Personnel Services? 



Providing qualified ^Dunselors and deve- 
lopinq programs deslcned to meet the needs 
of adult women studer' is only part of 
the task. The clients must be encouraged 
to use the facilities. Only recently 
have researchers of counseling practice 
attempted to analyze female access and 
utilization patterib. There is no uni- 
verse! agreement amorig rt^searchers on 
issues related to accesb and utilization. 
Furthermore, there aopear to be differ- 
enceb related to size anc type of insti- 
tution, as well as i nst i :ut lonal commit- 
ment . 

In one study. Hippie and Hill (1973) find 
that women students at tne University of 
Idaho sought professional count>el ing more 
:han "len . While only 31 . of the sCudent 
Dody -vere women, ^0^ of the clients at 
zne L iversity's counseling center were 
'ernale. Fifty- five percent >' ^' the female 
clients wanted, ass i stance wi.n personal 
adjustment problems, an indi .3tion. ac- 
cording to the authors, of I^j decree of 
stress vomen feel. Moore (; "5) » on the 
othe' -^and, concludes that -.-.l. en return- 
ing - school do not utilize :ne student 
pers nel department because 
had pleasant experiences w 



tney '".ave 

th counselors 



in h . gh school and wish to avoic rhem 
in cj i i ege . 

Elia^on (1977) sampled over 1100 females 
on ton, two-yc;ar college campuses ar-d 
found that only 22.5'" rated personal 
counseling services as beneficial. Al- 
though all ten institutions ofr't^rcc both 
professional and personal coun^-jling, 
l6.5' of the sample did not knc.: i :^ coun- 
seling was offered and an additional 
l6.^'' denied that any was availabl-j. 
Respondents were even. less aware the 
personal problem solving services; 25.2/ 
Stated that it was unavailable and 33-3^ 
d'd not knovj. By contrast, of *^ Identi- 
fiable and common student support ser- 
vices, the Learning Resource Centers 
received the highest ratin^is among 55.3'^ 
of the respondents. 



work with professionally trained counsel- 
ors and provide supportive bridges be- 
tween the worlds of home, education, and 
v;ork. Sens i 1 1 ve fema 1 e facu 1 ty have the 
additional capability of standing as 
role models for students. In a survey 

0 f women who we re p I ann i ng to con t i nue 
their education at the University of 
Idaho, Hippie and Hill (1973) found that 
37'' of the women wanted assistance with 
study habits anci techniques, 6l''. wanted 

1 n format ion abou t occupa t i ona 1 oppor - 
tanities, and 53 wanted to gain a better 
perspective on the role of women in 
society. .Enlightened faculty, tnerefore, 
should reinforce a woman's sense of 
increasing control over her life and 
career by encouraging he," to increase 
cont rol ovc* r her 1 i felong I earn t ng 

opt ions. 



ERIC 



Given the lack of awareness or utiliza- 
tion of the counseling services, faculty 
advisement takes on increased importance 
in the equity-conscious institution. It 
becomes the job of faculty members to 
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Legislatidri that Promotes Sex Equity 



Over the :ast 15 years Congress ras passed 
se>:eral laws concerning educbtior :! equity. 
Collectively rhey guarantee everv indivi- 
dua;'s right to an equal edacatio.i. These 
are important steps since they provide a 
lecal basis for issuing a grievance against 
unfair discrimination. 

Although.it is important to knov; the laws, 
legislation a 1 one wi 1 1' -no t ensure edoca- 
Cional equity. Administrators, teachers, 
and counselors must combine their know- 
ledge of the laws with their efforts to 
chance their attitudes and biases regardinc 
the education of women, mi nor I r ■ es , and 
ha^ i capped persons. 

• WomenJ-^— E-^cat iona 1 Equiiv Act 

Tne Women's Educational Equity Act (WEEA) 
;.as enacted on August 21, 1574 and re- 
authorizt^d in 1979- Its main function 
-as been to provide, through grants and 
contracts, educational equity r'o- wonen 
and -iris. Si^ce 1977 the Wore- Edu- 
cational Equ i t;. Act Program or i' ■ Office 
of Education (novj the Oepartneni 
Education) has run a di scret i tnar grants 
ijrocran to fund projects with hicn repli- 
cab: iity and wide impact. Th-.- Ac:, also 
authorized rhe creation of tn-^ National 
Advisory Council on Women's Ecjccitional 
Procrans to advise on the attJinnent of 
educational 'utiity. 

• Th^^- Cg-re^r E:jco lion Incentive Ac: 

The larccrEcucjt ion Incenti. was 
sian-d by Pre cent Carter in :-:cer.ber 
i5f7r- The r\ci nas authorized 3-^00 mil- 
lion over a ^Ive-year period ' jr career 

education and emphasizes the eliniination 

of ^ex bias and stereotyping In all prc;- 

cram areas. 

• Titlel\/"-The Hi qhe-T - Ed Uca t -of- 
136S (Student Assista^nce) 

Title IV of the Higher Education Act of 
1565 provides Federal financial assis- 
tance to needy students In :^ost -second- 
ary education. Five prograr.s are included 
in this Act: (l) BEOG--Basic Educational 
Opportunity Grant Proqranr. (2) SEOG-- 
Sapp 1 emen ta I Educational Opportunity 
Grant; (3) $S|G--Statc Student Incentive 
Grant; (^) CWS--C0I I ege Work Study Pro- 
gram; and (5) TRIO--Specral Programs for 
Stucents from Disadvantaged Backgrounds, 



Special Services for D i sadvantaged . Stu- 
dents, and Talent Search. The SEOG and 
CWS are financial aid programs based at 
local, institutions. Stodents applying 
for the BEOG must go through a national 
application process. The TRIO programs 
are spec ia 1 projects des igned to over- 
come cultoral, economic, or physical 
hanaicaps and other obstacles that pre- 
vent talented s tuden t s f rom comp I et i ng 
secondary or post-secondary education. 

• Title lV--The Civil Rights Act of 196A 
(Desegregation of Public Schools) 

Title IV is the only national program with 
funds designated to. provide technical as- 
sistance in overcoming sex discrimination 
in elementary and secondary schools. It 
provides expert consultation and employ- 
ment training to public schools with 
problems or special needs incident to 
desegregation on the basis of race,. color, 
religion, sex. national origin, or lan- 
guage. 

• Title V--The H iqher _ Educa t ton Act of 1965 

(CoQpe r-at i-ve Education) 

This program is designed to assist post- 
secondary institutions in developing, 
strengthening, or expanding educational 
programs which combine work and study 
experiences. Employment enables students 
10 obtain funds for their education and 
jcD experience related to their academic 
or occupational Objectives. Title V also 
::rovides grants and contracts for training 
adiin i s t ra 1 1 ve per son ne 1 and conduct i ng 
re bca rch i n to ways to I mp rove p rog rams . 
Institutions pa rt I c I pa t i ng 1 n the program 
are required to natch the Federal funds 
they receive: 

• Title IV--The Educat j on Amendment s of 1976 
-(XU-I-e-iU^Part—Ch- Guidance and Counsel- 
lor^ 

This program authorizes three guidance 
anc counseling initiatives: 

1. Provide programs, projects, and lead- 
ership activities in the states. 

2. Increase coordination of guidance 
and counseling activities at Federal, 
state, and local levels. 

3. Improve the qualifications of guid- 
ance and counseling personnel with 
emphasis on inservice training 
related to the v;orld of work 
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• Title IX of— tHe EdUca 1 1 on Amehdmen t s_ 
of 1972 

Title IX prohibits sex discrimination in 
Education. It states that "No person in 
the United States shall, on the basis of 
sex, be excluded from participation in, 
be denied the benefits of, or be sub- 
jected to discrimination under any edu- 
cation program or activity receiving 
Federal financial assistance." 

-Recru i t I ng Studen ts . The recrui tment of 
students is not an issue at the elementary 
and secondary levels, but it is an impor- 
;:ant concern to post-secondary institu- 
tions because of the grovnng competition 
for college students. Title IX addresses 
issues in the recruitment process that 
involve v^ritten materials (e.g., bro- 
chures, catalogs, and appi icat ions. ^ 
Recruiters and admissions personnel nust 
make sure they do not discriminate 
against wonien in their campus units, 
interviews, and correspondence: 

Admissions programs . Tide IX exempts 
only the foltowing types of institutions 
from its admissions provisions: private 
undergraduate institutions, preschools, 
elementary, and secondary schools (other 
than vocational), and slnqle-^ex public 
undergraduate institutions. The follow- 
ing, types of institutions must adhere to 
Title IX sex'd i scr i mi nat ion admissions 
policy: publ ic coeducat ional undergrad- 
uate institutions, vocational schools, 
and graduate schools. 

Awarding of Financial Aid . The financial 
aid practices of an Institution are not 
exempt from the requirements of Title IX. 
even though admissions policies may be. 
The law requires that In awarding finan- 
cial assistance to its students an insti- 
tution may not, on the basis of sex: 

1. Provide different amounts or types 
of. such ass i stance ,_ app I y different 
criteria, oi" otherv;ise discriminate. 

2. Through sol i cl tat Ion , I I st ing , approv- 
al, provision of facilities^ or 
other services, assist any foundation, 
trust, agency, organization, or per- 
son that provides assistance to any 

of such recipient's students in a 
manner v;hich discriminates on the 
basis of sex. 



3. Apply any rule or assist in applica- 
tion of any rule concerning eligibly 
for such assistance which treats per- 
sons of one sex differently from per- 
sons of the other sex with rega'^d to 
marital or parental status. {p.2h]h2, 
86.37) 

Counsel jng Students . In reference to the 
counseling of students. Title IX states 
that : 

1. A recipient shall not discriminate 
against any person on the basis of 
sex in the counseling or guidance of 
students or applicants for admission. 

2. A recipient that uses testing or 
other materials for appraising or 
counseling students shall not use 
different materials for students on 
the basis of their sex or use materi- 
als that permit or require different 
treatment of students on such 

basis unless such different materi- 
als cover the same occupations and 
interest areas and the use of such 
different materials is shown to be 
essential to eliminate sex. bias. 
Where the use of a counseling test 
or other instrument results In sub 
stantiaHy disproportionate numbers 
of members of one sex In any parti- 
cular course of . study or . c lass I f I ca- 
tion, the recipient shall take such 
action as Is necessary to assure 
itself that such disproport ion is 
not the result of discrimination in 
the instrument or Its application. 

3- Where a recipient finds that a par- 
ticular class contains a substan- 
tially disproportionate number of 
individuals of one sex, the recip- 
ient shall take such act'on as is 
necessary to assure itself that such 
d I spropor t ion is not the resul t of 
discrimination on the basis of sex 
in counseling or appraisal materi- 
als or by counselors, (p. 2h]h] , 
86.36) 

Single-sex Courses and Programs . If in- 
stitutions offer home economics only to 
females and auto mechanics only to males, 
this is a violation of Title IX. Courses 
must be open to all students. 
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Vocational Education Programs : Title IX 
prohibits discrimination in vocational 
education programs, including vocational 
programs at the high-school level. Voca- 
tional education programs must adhere to 
the open admission policy in accepting 
females and males on an equal basis. 
Female students will enroll in many of 
^.^^..P''09''ani5 that have been dominated 
by male students. 



• Tit-I^e— lJ-"Vo€at ional Education, the 
Education Amendments b^-i-9-76 

^ * ^ ^ ^ ' ! con ta i ns prov i s ions for el jmi - 
nating sex stereotyping and discrimination 
in the areas of: 

1. Requirements for the administration 
of state vocational educational 
programs. 

2. Regulation of state use of Federal 
funds . 

3. ^^^Q'^'^'^^nts for national vocational 
educational programs. 



Conclusion 



Today v^onen comprise a 1 most half of the 
student body in post-secondary institu- 
tions. An increasing number of them are 
9^ ^"2 r women who are starting college for 
the first time or returning after sever- 
al years absence. Along with their 
books and class notes, they bring spe- 
cial concerns and problems — both person- 
al and professional. 

College administrators, counselors, and 
facul ty members must realize that tney 
are working with a.new type. of woman 

She is often seeking a nontra- 
ditional major (e.g., agriculture or 
medicine) instead of a traditional one. 
Educators must be prepared to assist and 
encourage her as she makes her choices. 



In many cases, colleges must update ad- 
missions practices to eiiminate some 
traditional requirements that often cre- 
ate barriers for v^fomen wanting to return 

^^^^^^^ ! . ' ' Cut ions of higher learn- 
ing must employ females to act as suc- 
cessful role models, and must design 
special programs for women to help them 
meet their special needs and cope with 
the problems they encounter once they 
get to the institution. FinaMy, if 
women are going to benefit fully from 
the recent laws enacted to promote sex 
equity, educators must work to change 
their existing attitudes and biases re- 
garding the education of women and girls. 
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Workshops for Counselors that Promote Sex Equity 
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The Association for Eoanselor Education and Supervision (ACES), a 
division of the American Personnel and Guidance Association (APGA) , has 
developed training nodules for two-hour, one-day, and two-day workshops 
in a handbook entitled. For Vonen and For Men ^ .Sex Equ i ty-w -Counsel or 
Education and S uper-v i s i da (1978) J The workshops are designed to be 
used by counselor educators and supervisors in their work with students, 
coileaqaes, teachers, counselors, and administrators. 

TWO-DAY TRAINING MODULE 

An extensive description of the two-day module follows. Material 
from this experience can be adapted to the other two, shorter training 
modu 1 es . 

Day One 



MTRODUCT!0^>l 



Purpose: To g i ve pa r t i c i pan t s_ an opportunity to begin to know 
their trainers, and to learn about ACES as a professional oraani 
gation and the goals of the workshop. 



A. Introduce leaders. Talk about your style of teachi ng/ lead i ng 

a workshop. Vv/hat can participants expect of you? What will you 
expect of them? 

B. Present information on ACES and on the make-up and work of the 
ACES Commission on Sex Equity Concerns. 

1. ACES is a^division of APGA with oyer kOOO members. Members 
include di rectors of guidance, college and university 
teaching staffs, head counselors, d i rector s of c M n i cs , and 
supervisors of professionals in scouting, YM and YWCA's, 
girls' and boys' clubs. Members receive the bi-weekly 
APGA GuidepQst , the quarterly ACES Newsletter , and the bi- 
monthly ACES JournaJ- . 

There are five regional divisions of ACES (.North Atlantic, 

Southern, North Cent ra 1 , Rocky Mountain, and V/estern) and 

-41 state divisions. All hold annual conventions or meetinns. 



^^"^ormation and resources regarding the fol lowing workshops 
may be obtained from: Association for Counselor Educat ion.and Super- 
vis ion, _Two_Sky I ine Place, Suite ^00, 5203 Leesburg Pike, FaPs Church. 
VA 220^1. The handbook is currently out of print; portions reprinted 
below with the permi ss ion of APGA. The handbook is available throuoh 
ERIC, ED 162 220. 
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2. The Conn? ss ion on Sex Eqaaiity Concerns was begun In 1976. 
It has a. national chairperson and one or two representatives 
from each reqion. An attempt has also been nade to have 
commission representatives In each state ACES division. 
For the past tivo years , reg iona 1 andstate re pre sen tat I yes 
have presented programs on sex equality concerns at their 
groups' annual conve.ulons: CofTsnlssIcn members are also 
at tempt i ng to rece I ve commi tmen t s from severa 1 col 1 eges and 
universities, school settings, and. agencies in each state 
to offer training In and support for sex equality. The 
thrust of this effort in sex equality Is for males, as wel 1 
as females, even though at the present time In our history 
more emphasis is being placed legislatively and socially 
on women in an attempt to help them catch up. 

People Interested in working v;ith this commission are 
encouraged to contact their state and regional representatives 
or the national chairperson. 

C. Provide rationale. Counselor educators and supervi sors have as 
their goals the self-realization and full development of each 
individual, while also recognizing the interdependence of 
individuals necessary for the enhancement of society: Counseling 
theory and practice recognize the impor::ance of choice and 

dec I s Ion nak I ng , feelings of self i-/orth and _ autonomy . and equal 
opportun I ty for career development. The fu 1 1 development of 
each individual Is obviously not possible within a sexist 
society: It Is for this reason that counselor supervisors and 
educators need to Inform themselves about this Issue and under- 
take training to help reduce sex-rol e s tereot yp i ng. 

D. Outline goal and objectives. Use this time to expand briefly on 
each objective — why it's "mportant and hov; it relates to tne 
tra t n ing. 

1. Goal: To Increase sex equality in the training and super- 
vision of counselors. 

2. Objectives: To help each participant to: 

a. Increase awareness and examine personal attitudes 
relating to female and male roles. 

b. Examine his or her work setting for possible sources 
of sex-ro I e s tereot yp i ng . 

c. Acqu I re spec Ific strategiesand techniques for the 
reduction of sex discrimination in counseling. 

d. Increase knowledge of the impact of recent legal and 
economic changes relating to male and female roles. 

e. Gain information about recent research, curriculum 
materials, and audio-visual aids that relate to sex- 
equal I ty concerns. 

f. Affirm or reaffirm a personal conmitment to reduce sex- 
role stereotyping in her or his work setting. 

g. Modify, where necessary, existing currlcular areas to 
reflect more sex-equa 1 practices: e.g., testing, career 
education, theory and techniques. 
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ORIENTATION 



Purpose: To_deal wi th_ the business details of the workshop, j 



"^^V^J^ ?^^_?!'?®^o_^^3ke about five m:nutes.to deal with the small 
procedural details that often occupy participants' minds if not 
add^-essed early in the workshop. So, talk about: 

A. The day's time schedule. 

B. The importance of starting and ending on time. 

C. The location of restrooms. 

D. Rules and agreements abou*- smoking. 

E. Breaks and refreshments. 

F. Any workshop changes. 

G. Arrangements for lunch. 

COMMUNITY BUILDING 



Purpose: To get to know each other better so that participants 
^^^^^^^ether better to help each other learn. To increase their 
awareness of how theydescribe themselves in ways that relate to • 
t_he_i r_maleness and femaleness. ' 

A. The entire group should pair off. Ask participants to take a 
small risk and select persons they don't know or whom they 
don't work with every day and, if possible, who are of the 
opposite sex. 

B. Partners should stanr^ facing each other with a little distance 
in between. 

C. One person ^asks the other "V/ho are you?" The other person 
responds wjth one word or phrase. The . fi r'it person repeats the 
question: the second person responds with a different word or 
phrase.. Ask only the single question, "V/ho are you?" Allow 
three minutes; then switch roles and allow three more minutes. 

D. Debrief/Discuss 

1. Give each pair the opportunity to sit down and share what 
Lh"s exercise was like for them. 

2. Arter about four ninutes engage in a discussion with the 
ent i re group. 

a. What did they learn? 

b. What kinds of things did they start with? 

^- ^' ^_ ^*^^y '"crease their awareness of themselves or others? 
d. What kinds of things were used to descr i be . t hemsel ves 
that related to their femininity or masculinity? 

This exercise is borrowed from the SEGO Project Handbook oa^ex 
Equa 1 I ty in -£duc3-t-4<>n , 75. 
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FACTS !' THOUGHT ! KNEW ABOUT SEXISM IN SOC I ETY/EDUCAT I ON/COUNSEL ! fiG 



j Purpose: To help participants become aware of what their assump- 
jtions are about the ERA, Title !X, and men and women generally, and 
ilf_t^®5'^ assumptions are correct or incorrect. To. explore, how these 
j assumpt ions affect participants' counseling and role modeling and 
j how participants might counteract the m if they are incorrect. 

A. Give each participant a copy of the "Quest ionna i re'V conta i n i ng 
ten true/false questions. Ask each person to take five minu'.es 
to answer the questions: 

^- ^^'^^^^^ entire group, give the answer to each Item, taking two 
or three minutes to expand on each. You might use the following 
questions to do this: 

1. How might the assumptions I've made about each of these 
items affect my counseling? 

2. How might the assumptions I've made affect my rcle modeling? 

3- How might a counselor counteract a faulty Assumption? 

If you are a counselor who knows that a .married woman can 
can be expected to wurk an average of 25 years, how v;ill 
this affect your counseling with early adolescent females, 
late ado 1 e seen t f ema 1 es, mi dd 1 e-aged f ema 1 es? 

5- l^_yoy believe that Title IX only prohibits discrimination 
against women, how does this affect your support or use ot 
this legislation? 

6. If you believe more women than men are in mental institutions 
do you expect more of your female clients to be "really 
crazy?" 

INDIVIDUALIZING dlXISM OR SEX-EQUAL !TY EXPbRIENCES JHrT HAVE MADE 
AN IMPACT ON ME 



Purpose: To sensitize group members about sexist incidents that 
i n f 1 uence i nd i v i d ua 1 b ehav ior . 



A. Form new groups of four persons , preferabl y two females and 
two males who do not know each other. Allow members several 
minutes to introduce themselves briefly. 

B- Give each participant a copy of the handout, "Individualizing 

Sexism." Go over the directions and ask each person to complete 
the. graph individually. It is often helpful if the trainer 
fills in a chart pf his or her own, which shows severa 1 _ examp 1 es , 
as this will usually trigger some responses in the participants 
and they will be able to complete their own chart more rapidly. 

C. Ask each person to take about five minutes to share one or two 
experiences from their graph with other members of their small 
group; Remind people when each five-minute period is up so that 
the groups move along. 

D. Again, individually, each person should complete the statement, 
"Counselors disciminate when they . . ." Sharing should then 
take place in the groups of four. One _ a 1 ternat i ve would be to 
have each group list the ways of discrimination on newsprint, 
taping the responses from all groups up on the wall. Discussion 
could then follow cf.^ f^e most commonly listed ways. 
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^* ^achpersonshould individual ly complete the statement, "As 
a professional . i discriminate when I . . Ask people to 

look at the ways listed in exercise D and honestly evaluate 
themselves.. This third exercise need not be shared with the 
Cwhers in the group. 

F. Large Group Debrief/Discuss 

1. What did yoa jearn from this exercise? 

2. Areyou mot ivated to do anything about your own and others' 
sexist experiences? 



TITLE IX, ERA, AND SEX STEREOTYPING 



; Purpose: To g i ve i nf orma t ion about Title IX and, the ERA and to j 
^_ increase participants' awareness of how their values affect their I 
\ thoughts and actions about Title IX and the ERA. j 

Understandably, 45 minutes is not very long to devote to these 
important topics. The assumption is made that participants will 
have had some previous exposure to these Issues, and if they haven't, 
that this exercise will give them a good foundation In the information 
and values relating to these Issues. You will not have time to 
use all the options in this section. Choose items most appropriate 
for your group. 

A. Option One 

1. Form new groups of four, again preferably two females and 
two males who do not know each other. Allow group members 
several minutes to introduce themselves briefly. 

2. Have each member individually (not to be handed In) write, 
"What I know about Title IX." 

3. Have each member also individually write, "What 'bugs' me 
most about Title IX." 

k. Give each member a copy of the counseling section of the 
Title IX regulations. 

5. Encourage gi^oups to tal k wi th each other about their 
individual perceptions and problems concerning the counseling 
section of. Title IX. Have them define and write down 
problems they have regarding compliance or agreement with 
these regulations. These 'ould also be written on large 
sheets of paper and hung around the room. 

6. Large Group Debr ief /D i scuss 

a. Ask each group to share one of their problems or 
select one from those posted around the room. 

b. Initiate a discussion to see if others have a solution 
to the problem, are experiencing the same problem, or 
know where to go for help in solving the problem. 

B. Option Two 

1. Show the filmstrip "Title jX and the Schools." Following 
this, proceed with sections ^, 5, and 6. 



C. option Three 



]. Values and Title IX/ERA: Several options are available 
around the use of the handout, "Staterrient on Title IX and 
ERA." 

a. Yop might do "values voting," where the trainer reads 
each of the .1 8 . items and asks participants, without 
comment, to hold their thumbs up it they agree, thumbs 
down if they disagree, and thumbs turned sideways if 
they are uncertain : 

b. Foi towing this, depending on the size of the group, you 
might have large or small group discussions about the 
feel i nqs ra i sed by this exercise, about hov; to gather 
factual data that support or dispute these statements, 
and about how to deal with others whose opinions are 
based 'n mi s i n forma t i on . 

12:30 LuK:^^ 

i^Tn VI 1. EXPERIENTIAL TECHNIQUES YOU CAN LEARN AND TAKE BACK TO TEACH YOUR 

COUNSELORS AND STUDENTS 



Purpose: To demonstrate and provide participants with some ex- 
periential techniques they can use in their work settings: To he'-) 
participants become more aware of how sex stereotyping and attitudes 
toward sex equality affect counselors. 

You r^Ty choose to use the included role plays in several different 
v-;ays depending upon the size and composition of the group. 

A. Opt ion One (smal 1 groups) 

1. Ask participants to form groups with four to five people 
they have not previously met, all groups containing some 
males and some females. 

2. Each group should be given copies of the same role play. 
One person is the counselor and one to two persons are 
the client(s). The remaining one to two people in each 
group are observers. Allow five to ten minutes for each 
role play. 

3- After each role play ask each small group to. discuss with 
one another vjhat _ happened , using the discussion questions 
as guidelines. Allow five to ten minutes for each discussion. 

h. With the entire group ask for a summary of particularly 
pertinent points from each small group. 

B. Option Two (large group) 

1. Ask for volunteers from the large group to role play one of 
the scenarios in front of the entire group. 

2. Then lead the discussion withthe entire group using the 
discussion questions as guidelines. 

C. Option Three 

1. Have the group do several role plays and then in small,. 

similar-interest groups, write new roleplays that could be 
used in their v;ork settings. These could be typed and 
distributed to all workshop participants. 
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D. Option Four 

1. Do something with or mention stimulus videotapes, movies, 
or audiotapes. 

Break 

COUNSELING INTERVENTIONS FOR NONTRAD I TI ONAL CAREER CHOICES 



Purpose: To demonstrate one or more methods of helping coL^seiors 
increase their awareness of the effects of their interventions on 
the career choices of their counselees. 



Several options are presented to deal with this topic in this time 
frame. Your choice of one or a combination may depend upon your 
accessibility to the resources and the composition of your group. 
A. Panel Discusion 

I. Ask two females. and two males who are in nontrad i t ional 

jobs if they will participate In a panel discussion designed 
to inform counselors about the pro's and con's of their jobs 
and what l^elp counselors could have been or might still be. 
The trainer serving as the moderator of the pane' may say: 

a. Describe your job. Tell us what it xs that you do. 

b. How did you happen to choose this job? What factors 
most affected your choice? 

c. What help, if any, did you g^t from any kind of a 
counselor--high school, coHege, employment service, 
agency--In making this choice. 

d. What are the positive factors associated with being a 
male or female in your job? 

e: What are the negative factors associated with being a 

male or female in your job? 
f. What could counselors do to be more helpful in assisting 

people who are considering non t rad i t iona I career choices? 

3. Filn(s) 

1. You may s.'^ow one or more of the following films as a: 

a. Prelude to the panel discussion. 

b. Stimulus for small and/orlarge group sharing and 
discussion centered around the material presented in 
the films. 

c. Way to allow participants to preview and evaluate 
materials that they might use in their own work settings. 

2. The following films are suggested for use in this section. 
You may know of others that would also be appropriate. 

a. "Anything You Want To Be" - a l5mm, 30-minute film 
available through any office of the Bell Telephone 
Company. It shows women and men in non trad i t iona 1 jobs: 

b. "Women in Management: Threat or Opportunity" - a 29- 
minute.film produced by Barbara Jampell, CRM/McGraw 
Hill, 110 15th Street, Del Mar, California 92015. 
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FIRST DAY EVALUATION 



j pLirpobe: To receive feedback on how the activities of the day we 
I rece i ved and perce i \^ed by pa rt i c i pan ts . 

Ask each participant to write answers to the following 

..en tence stubs and hand them in. You rnay receive more honest 

iMbwer^ if participants do not put their names on papers. 



' i ] 03 rned . . . " 

' I 1 i k-d . . ." 

'! didn' t 1 ike . . 
' I i '5 h . . . ' ' 

'Oihcr connen t s/ques t i ons . 



To n^^ip pa r ^' ' c I pan t s begin to take the information and. 
:hv.-y h.n'c learned In this day's training and apply it in 

To have fun. 



A^k p.i r : i c i pan t b lo make ajist, between now and tomorrow 
u^rnin.:. or the examples of sex-role stereotyping they observed. 

A'^k pa r t I c I oant s to team up with someone of the opposite sex to 
Ju socielhing "un t rad i t i ona 1 . " Examples might include: the 
■ L' -ia I 'jc-iftncr opening the door for the male; the female making 
<:! Slxi > t: r-jnark within hearing distance of others; the male 
L>irryi(K: his briefcase while the female carries the heavier 
.uiicasr ,: the male complaining to the desk clerk of a mouse in . 
^i^ roor-. v:h i 1 c the female attempts to calm himand make light of 
i r ; hotn oartners entering an elevator and facing the back 
riif.cr :han the front. Participants are to observe the reactions 

rhcjse aroQnd them to their "unt rad i t iona 1 " behavior and 
f lTjo r t : n i '5 in t he morn i ng , 



S r jl-:"' r i l- ' Hor-iev;c) r k 

J r ;>L>'..!..' : To a 1 I ow pa r t i c i pan t s to sha re and commen t on t he i r 
• ' ). ( .-.'ork .ic 1 1 V ) t ' t.'b and ob nervations and to energize the group for 

: ::> o r[i i ' ■:> ac L i V I t i es^ 

Be; in this section by asking: 

1. "Wh, dia •••/e ask you to do this homework?" 

' I did you 1 earn ?' ' 

3- ".'nil any o f t he obse rva t i pn s you made or information you 
learned be of he 1 p to you in t he f u t u re?" 

. r )u ra'jc participants to volunteer to share briefly their 
L( ) i:''L'n t ^ and obse rva t it:»ns on their homework relating to your 

t 1 ons . Vf,Mr role as trainer is to actively listen, clarify, 

■ ir'(! t , J', i 1 I t i'K . 
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MALE STEREOTYPING 



Purpose: To Increase part !c i pans ' awareness of their own and others 
s ereotypes of .ales and masculine behavior and how these stereotypes 
affect their counsel and_role modeling. 



^' o^IrJi"-'°" !n several ways depending upon the 

overall size of the group and/or the number of men In the group. 
1 : Opt ion One 

a. As:, the group to form groups of four to five with some 
men and women in each group. 

b. Ask the men to describe a personal experience in which 
they felt expected to display masculine behavior. 

c. Ask the women to descr i be s i tua t ions in which they 
would expect mascul ine behavior. 

d. With this. as a beginning, ask each group to discuss and 
write on large sheets of paper societal definitions of 
what-^-man 4-s and what mascul in' ty is: 

e. Post these definitions around the room. 

f. Facilitate a discussion around these definitions with 
the entire group. This is primarily an open-ended 
discussion. You are not trying to agree upon the 
definition of what a man is and what masculinity is 
You are looking at what people's ideas are and how much 
they agree and disagree. 

g. Ask participants how their ideas on maleness and mas- 
culinity affect their counseling. Ask participants 

how their ideas onmajeness affect their role modeling-- 
partiCQlarly in relation to their counselees, students, 
and people they are supervising. 
2 . Opt ion Tvjo 

a. From the large group ask for four or five male 
volunteers to describe briefly a. personal experience 
in which they felt expected to display masculine 
behavior. 

b. Ask for four or five female volunteers to describe 
briefly situations in which they would expect masculine 
behavior. 

c. Go back to d and e 'above or ask the large group to 
brainstorm. societal definitions of what a man is and 
what mascul inity is while you write them on the black- 
^^^''^.^^ ^^'^9^ sheets of paper. 

d. Proceed with f and g above. 

Show part 3. "The Masculine Image," of the filmstrip series 
Masculinity by Warren Schloat Productions, 197^, 150 White Plains 
Road. Tarrytown, New York 10591: This is a series of four film- 
strips and cassette tapes that focus on the study of men today, 
their roles, and their impact upon the world in which they 
move. Mascul itutv discusses the. validity of certain longheld 
assumptions about men and masculinity, the degree to which myth 
and traditional stereotypes have influenced these assumptions, 
and what options and new directions men now have open to them! 
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C. After viewing the filmstrip, ask some of the following questions: 

1. Whom do you.most admire? Why? Generally speaking, are men 
your heroes? Women? 

2. Do men and. women tend to have similar images of masculinity? 
Are these images. affected by whether the . person who has the 
image is wh i te , b lack , nat i ve-born , forei gn , Jewi sh , 
Christian, rich, poor? 

3- VJhat things do the James Bond image, the Mick Jagger or 
Burt Reynolds image, the Playboy image, and the astronaut 
image have in common ? 

D. Distribute the handout, "Some Damaging Effects of Sex Stereo- 
typing on Boys and Men." 

III. RELATIONSHIP OF SEXISM AND RACISM 



Purpose: To raise the issue of the relationship of sexism and 
racism and hov; both of these create a barrier in counseling. 



It is important here to tell the group that the brief amount of 
time devoted to this issue is not intended at all to demean or 
minimize the importance of racism for counselors. Since this work- 
shop is dealing with sexism, it is intended that this topic be 
introduced as a related issue, but not dealt with in detail. 



A. 
B. 



Explain the purpose of this section to participants. 

Give each participant a copy of the handout, "Sexism-Racism" and 
ask them to read it quickly. 

Ask for comments, questions, agreement/disagreement from 
part ic i pan ts . 



IV. FEMALE STEREOTYPING 



Purpose: To increase participants' awareness of. their own and 
others stereotypes of females and feminine behavior and how 
these stereotypes affect their counsel i nf and role modeling. 



A. Option One 

1. Ask participants to form into groups of four, preferably 
with two males and two females and with people they don't 
know wel 1 . 



Give participants several minutes to introduce themselves. 



Give each participant a copy of the handout, "You Women 
Are Al 1 Al ike." 



4. Ask each small group to do the following things: 



a. 

b. 
c. 

d. 
e. 



Look at the attached sheet. 

Discuss the attitudes behind such comments. 

Think of a woman friend — how many comments do you think 

fit that person? 

Do you use any of these statements at any time? 

Make up a similar sheet for.:^en. Discuss the attitudes 

behind such statements. Ask participants to hand in 

one sheet from each group that could then be typed, 

dupl icated , and distributed to the rest of the members 

of the large group. 

What are you going to do about it? 
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.group debrief/arscuss. Ask fo 
comments from the entire group. 

Option Two 

1. Give each group member the handout, "Op i n ionna i re . " 

Ask each group member individual jy to Complete the 
"Op i n ionna i re. " 

Have each score the "Op in ionna i re" as follows: 

a. Discount items 7., 13, and. 16 

b. Score all items but 19 and 20 as follows: 
SA-1, A-2, d-3, D-^, SD-5 

c. Score 19 and 20: SA-5, A-^, U-3, 0-2, SD-1 



Have each Participant add up her or his total score. 
Divide the total group ]nto three groups based on a low, 
medium, and high ronge of scores. 

Have each group discuss: 

^- ^^^V ^^'"^ ^ach of Che other two groups Is like: 

b. What they think each of the other two groups thinks they 

are 1 i ke . 



9. 
10. 



Share each group's perceptions in the large group. 

Now redivide the group into subgroups. of four or five, each 
of which is composed of members of all three of the "stereo- 
type" groups. 

Have members write down individually three things that 
influenced them to become the man or woman th'^y are today. 
Share these in the small groups. 
Debrief in large group: 

a . What happened? 

b. What did you learn? 

c. What was different between the large group and the small 
group? 

Hopeful )y, . the point made will be that when we meet and 
listen individually to people we have stereotyped, we find 
their experiences not too different from our own. 



C. Option Three 



2. 



Show the film ''We Are Woman" with Helen R«ddy, 30 minutes 
produced by Motivational Media, Inc., La Jolla, California. 

Facilitate small and/or large group discussion by focusing 
on the following questions relating to the film: 

a . 
b. 



c . 
d. 



\Jere you surprised at any of the statistics? 
Did you disagree or feel neqatively about anythinq in 
the film? 

In thinking about "women's 1 i berat ion ," what ' s in it for 
men ? 

How might you use this film? 
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a sses s I nq sex* ro 1 o bias in the C(njnse 1 i r^q p rocc s 
i rU lt OS t i rwen t o r i e s , arui voc J t 1 on a 1 od uc o t i on . 




C..1 rrc r n<"^ t e r i <1 1 ' 



Thi-, is 3 rcUicively short section in which tht,* triiiiru-r is prii-i.ir'I 
concL-rned v; i t h _ p r e'^ent i nc; people with !;-;ateria!s for assessinq s^^x- 



ro I 
i n 



: b i J s ond t\.r s t i ftu Ki t i nq t he I i 
; h V. i r vji ; r k s t t i n - j . 

Opt Ion One 



I n t e r(.-\ t i n vKH^ I v i nq [ 



ui t e f i .1 1 



Ask :3 J r t i ^ 
w i t h : .-jn 
knr.v. .-.'-1 ! . 

Give partly 



)!<•■ nnd 



f p in L ■ 



) r'v into (] roup s of four, pr*.' f e r<i b 1 y 
> ie-'uil'.'s .md with i-roplo ['nc\- don't 

•ml i nu t e s to I n t rcni uc r t her-'sv 1 Vv - s . 



G i V'.' t.Mc h pa r t i c i : 'jn r o copy of the four fumdou t s . "C hrc - 

list "or As St' s s I nq 3 I a s in t ht' Counsel i nq P ro ce s s , in 

C tVr L'-e -r- V; n t r I a 1 s , i ri 1 n t r s t Inventories, and in Vo c a t i t , i 1 

L d u C a t- i r ;La ; ' ' 

Ask i/ac*i qroup to r^Md. di sctiss. and critique tht^'st.' handouts 
toqct'v^, becjinninq with those areas that are of r-in st Int«'rest 
to the'"!. Ask t hef-i tc) fncus on sone ot the foll(n-;inq: 

<i : S n J u I d any it i.--'' be added or de 1 o t ed ? 

b. '..'hat are sot'ie realistic ways to insure that preservicr 
and in service counsel c;rs will use these checklists? 

c- Once v;e discover, by usinq the checkl Ist. In what art' as 
s e X - r o 1 e bias is still present, what can we do to reduce 
it? 

d. Which ite")'^ on the checklist art? the ■•lost dlfTicult to 
chanqe or deal effectively with? 



Opt ior 



The sj--:t/ proces- could be follo'wed v.'Ith the larqe Cjr'HJp 
rc-ad I nq , d i sc u s s i ruj , and c r i t i qu i ncj the handou t s . 



VI. THE INFLUENCE. OF POWER IN DEALING WITH INDIVIDUAL AND INSTITUTIONAL 
SEX-EQUALITY PROBLEMS 



j Purpose: To encoQraqe an awareriess of how to qain pc-wcr which Is ! 
1 defined arbitrarily on the basis of qender. | 

A. Mini-lecture, Begin this section with a brief presentation of 
sonc of the aspects of power: Several examples are included to 
help you do this. You may have c;ther nuaterial that you have 
used effectively in the past and think is appropriate here. 

1 . Examp 1 e One 

The feeling of he 1 1 e ssnes s which results fron a lack of 
con t ro I over one or mariy a s pec t s of an i n t e rna 1 or external 
environment can be overwhelming. Each of us can perhaps 
recall such an experience--for some it was temporary, for 
o t f»e rs c f 1 onge r du ra t i on : Ro I I o May has identified two 
me t hod s c f r e s por' d i n q to a lack of pow( - r - - v i o 1 e n c e and 
anqer/depress ion. 
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9:20 IV. OVERVIEW OF SEX EtJUALITY IN EDUCATION 

You will now know somethinc; about the attitudes and level of the 
group; Make your first informational presentation using the 
backup material in the workshop. 

• Review the statistical reality which indicates the need for 
a fresh look at oar long-range projections for our students: 

• Emphasize legal requirements for sex equality in educational, 
institutions based on Title IX of the Education Amendments of 
1972. Indicate thot you will give more details on Title IX 
later in the day. 

• Point out the doable discrimination that affects women and 
girls of cultural and ethnic --ijinor i ties citing some of the 
statistical information. 

• Highlight significant areas X-nere school systems can expand or 
constrict the aspirations and expectations of students through: 

-different treatment and expectations for qirls and boys 
-curricular materials 

-counsel ingandguidance activities and materials 
-sports activities 

Allow time for questions and discussion. 

V. GROUP ACTIVITY 

Try to be flexible enough to be responsive to the group. This 
will become easier as you gain ;..c>re experience. Now may be the 
time for a complicated activity involving small groups, or a large 
group activity, such as listing adjectives traditionally associated 
with females or males. Your choice also may be dependent on time 
factors. 

If the previous discussion and question period was of some length, 
you may need to do a short activity or eliminate it altogether. 

10:00 Vi. MEDIA PRESENTATION 

Have everything ready, sc trin: tne equipment need only be rolled 



9:45 



10:30 



into position and turned on. 
Allow time for discussion o: the presentation. 



Break 



VII. TITLE iX 



Explain that you are high 1) ht ir. . Title IX, that you don't claim 
to be an expert on the Ujw. 

!f you have sent dway for f-ee c.jo\es of Title IX and its implementing 
regulation, you car; pnss thL-ni 01 and, using your own already marked 
copy, cake the grr-up throjc:. th<. I at ion highlighting some areas. 

This procedure ma^ces the la r('n hv making it specific. It 
becomes something eacli p.-s 1. ^ read and understand. 

Depending on the :o'^pos 1 t ics of '.our group, different areas may be 
emphasized. Genera] higH]! -nt'- : 

9 No sex-d i scr i::'i na tory cl >'6^_y^ or sex-discriminatory requirements, 

such as shop t.-r home eco'' :>mic.'. 
9 No sex-d i scr i i nc? rory wor 'y programs. 

• No sex-biased coun:>eiirici ;':'.jTse) ing materials. 

• Integrated phsical ocitjca - io: > :!.;?=;es. 

• Eq jal opport u'^ ' ■ i - ^r cr • , 
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11:15 

VIM. GROUP ACTIVITY 



Questions and discussion. 

For those who would like additional Information on the law 
you can offer the address of. the Department of Health and 
Human Services, Office for CI vl 1 . Rights, Washington, DC, and 
t.^e addresses of the ten regional offices. These offices 
will provide more detailed explanation. 



12:90 



Selection depends on the needs of the group and time factors, 
IX. DISPLAY OF PRINTED MATERIAL 

If you have set up a display table. of materials, take the time 
to go oyer it and highl Ight one selection from different areas: 
counsel ing, curriculum, statistics. 

It helps to hold up a book or a pamphlet, state its title, tell 
what It^coyers, perhaps show an example: A Women's Bureau pamphlet 
on statistics can be Identified and one or two Important statistics 
ci ted. 

Give participants time to browse through the material and suggest 
they continue to do so during lunch. 
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Is preferable to eat on-site for tv;o reasons: 

1. Persons don't get delayed at restaurants therebv holding up 
or missing part of the afternoon session. 

2. More Important, staying together Informally, perhaps with a 
brown bag lunch, allows participants to talk to each other 
and to the leader and generally process the information delivered 
in the morn i ng , 

SHORT MEDIA PRESENTATION OR A TIME FOR QUESTIONS 

Ask the participants if they have any questions they would like 
to raise as a.result of the morning's work. By now, partici- 
pants should feel more comfortable with each other and might now 
offer some questions that they were not ready to share in the 
morn i ng . 

1:50 XI. STRATEGIES FOR CHANGE 

Talk about the neec to use and to pass along the information and 
«deas they have gained during the day. Break Into Small groups 
and begin to develop change strategies. Assign "Career Awareness 
Night" to some groups and have others work. on "My Colleagues." 
Share problems and solutions with the total group. 

"The Buck Stops Herc^" and discuss in small and large groups. 



Do 

2:50 XII, CLOSING REMARKS 

Summa r ize : 



• Expanding and changing roles of girls and boys, men and women: 

• The need to look freshly at old stereotypes; and 

• Title. IX. and other related laws that make sex discrimination in 
schoo Is ill eqa 1 , 
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If you can provide the service, ask the group If they would like 
the registration list duplicated and sent to each member so that 
?^^y_??'^_^^_r^?°9''9^^ other; If you cannot do this, 

perhaps someone else in the group will take on the job. 

XI 1 I . EVALUATION SHEETS 

If you are using an evaluation sheet, ask participants to fill it 
out now. 

Many i nd i vi dua 1 s . are uncomfortable about handing i-. an evaluation 
sheet if. they think the leader wi 1 1 know whose it is. We recom- 
mend unsigned comment forms. Ask them to leave the evaluation in 
a suitable pi ace--perhaps a chair near the front of the room — 
rather than hand It to you, 

XIV. AFTER THE V/ORKSHOP IS OVER 

Many persons with one last question will want to speak to you at 
the end of the day. Be sure your schedule does net require you to 
leave before you respond to these individuals. This time may 
provide extra impetus for some participants to decide finally on a 
commitment to change. 
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